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away with their revolt and Impose their heresy on Scotland. If
they did, that woman would set all Europe by the ears with her
encouragement of heretics,, and his own dominions^ the Nether-
lands, would soon be 10 turmoil. If it came to war between Eng-
land and France he was convinced that he would be drawn in,
for the French could not help but be victorious and In his own
interests he would have to challenge their victory. He saw one
way out of his difficulty; that was to prevail on Elizabeth to
withdraw her help, while he sent a Spanish army from the
Netherlands to punish the rebels In conjunction with a limited
number of French troops. Theny if the French attempted to
Invade England after crushing the Scotss his army would aid
Elizabeth. Her safety would thus be assured at the cost of desert-
Ing trie Congregation.

The situation required the most careful handling, for Philip
might easily be stung into action by a false move. Here the
gtadualness of Elizabeth's policy and her baffling powers as a
talker justified themselves. Cecil wanted to go ahead and damn
the consequences; her instinct was to blur the line so
thoroughly that It would be hard to say when she overstepped
it. The combination worked admirably, though Cecil contend-
ing with his mistress's private doubts and depressions, knew
little peace. Fortunately., Philip's advisers were not smitten with
his bright idea. Far from expecting the French to fall in with It,
they anticipated an agreement with Elizabeth at Philip's ex-
pense. Some were so anti-French as to be pro-English.

The envoy sent by Philip in April to convey his proposition
to Elizabeth and let her understand that she had the alternative
of retreat or war with France and Spain, was a Flemish noble-
man; and in the Netherlands people were loud in their praise of
Elizabeth. A friar who had preached against her could not stir
out of doors for fear of being lynched^ while it was said that the
Spanish soldiers would refuse to march. In his sympathy with
England the envoy effectively blunted the edge of his commis-
sion, by telling Cecil and the Lord Admiral in strict secrecy to
get on with the war. The Spanish ambassador at Paris, in private
conversation with Throckmorton., was equally reassuring. In